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nein 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN TELESCOPE. 
INTERPRETATOR.—No. 2 

“Great peace have they which love thy law.”— 
Psalm cxix. 165. 

Moral law, (which is the law alluded to in the text 
which heads this communication, ) is that declaration 
of Jehovah’s will, which directs and binds all men, 
in every age and place, to their whole duty ; and it 
affords us grand ideas of the holiness, purity and be- 
nevolence of the Deity. Christ himself came not to 
destroy, but to fulfill this law ; and love to” God is 
the end of the law, as well as the end of the gospel. 
The first and great commandment in the law is, 
“Thou shaJt love the Lord thy Ged with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with ail thy mind. | 
And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy | 
neighbour as thyself’; on these two commandménts 
hang all the law and the prophets.” This require- 
ment of Jehovah’s law, is tantamount to the requisi- 

+ tion of the salvation and happiness of man, because 
the happiness of men consists in love to God, and 

‘ love to bis neighbour. This constitutes his heaven 
here, anc it is this, and this alone, that will consti- 
tute his heayen hereafter. Hence one reason why 
the law of God grves peace is because it requires 
the happiness of mankind. 





2. Because it proves the Deity to be the friend of 
mankind, and that he designs their happiness. It 
would be an outrage upon common sense to sup- 
pose thrt the Almighty ever enacted a law contrary 
to his own nature and design. Hence we contend, 
that as the law of God requires the happiness of man- 
kind, inas much as it demands their love and obedi- 
ence, the happiness of mankind is consistent with 
his pature and agreeable to his purposes. The law 
of God is nothing less than a transcript of the divine 
mind. 

3. Another reason why the law of God gives peace, 
is because it implies an immutable desire in the Crea- 
tor, for the welfare of man, and will never be satisfi- 
ed with any thing short of its original requirement. 
The law of God requires the chedience, love, and 
consequently the happiness of mankind ; and as it 
is like its author, unchangeable, it will never cease 
to demand this. To contend that this law, which 
requires men to love and serve God, and consequent- 
ly to be happy, will be’satisfied, ot ‘in any way ful- 
filled by the misery of its subjects, instead of their 
love and happiness, would be to insult common sense, 
violate reason, pervert the word of God and render 
ourselves wretched by destroying all our confidence 


ject, who could feel secure for a single moment ? 
We know not to what infinite irregularities and dis- 
orders the whole world may run the next moment, 
nor how soon all beings may be reduced to the low- 
est state of wretchedness and degradation. What 
peace is there in loving such a law? or we might 
ask with more propriety, who can love such a law ? 
No one. But the case is different, the law of God 
requires the happiness of mankind, and being per- 
fect and immutable, it can never be satisfied with 
any thing else. It will receive nothing as a sub- 
stitute. 

Notwithstanding the obviousness of the requisition 
of God’s law, as taught in the scriptures, and which 
we have attempted to illustrate in our preceding 
remarks, yet it is supposed by some that millions, to 


answer the requisition of the law of God, enter after. 


death into a state of misery, as horrible as an Omnific 
Being, burning with infinite ire, can inflict, as con- 
stant as the current of time, and as lasting as cterni- 
ty. But how can a being possessed of all possible 
perfection, give existence to a creature, who shall 
be even Uiable to interminable woe, and curse it with 
a life, which, with the exception of a few fleeting 
moments here below, may be to it an insufferable 
burden for ever ? It is impossible. And could! per- 
suade myself to believe that a doctrine so adverse to 
those tender sensibilities which Deity has implanted 
in the breast of man, was any where taught in the 
bible, I would thrust it from me as a gross libel upon 
the character of heaven, and would go into the fields 
and study the nature of God among the lilies. I 
would learn his character in the twinkling star and 
in the smiling moon which gild the evening shades ; 
in the sacred orb that rolls over our heads in awful 
majesty ; in the flowers that decorate the fields, and 
add fresh odour to the morning breeze ; in the ocean, 
in the rain and in the dew; inthe virging light of 
the summer’s morning ; and in the ever varying sea- 
sons. In short, I would take nature and reason un- 
aided for my guide. But thanks be to God, the bi- 
ble teaches no such doctrine. Reason denies the 
sentiment, as doing violence -to every principle of 
justice. Nature, with averted eye, shrinks from an 
idea so inexpressibly horrid. The desires and pray- 
ers of the pious and good are opposed to the doc- 
trine. Eternal justice and the law of heaven, which 
enjoin love and forgiveness, are decidedly in opposi- 
tion to the sentiment. These all teach a different 
doctrine, yea, a doctrine as different, as infinite mer- 
cy is from that of infinite cruelty.—The sun which 
makes our day, cheers animate life, and promotes 
vegetation, the refreshing showers of rain that water 
the earth, causing it to bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater ; 
the sea stored with a rich and:beautiful variety, au- 
thoritatively proclaim the providential care and mercy 
of the Deity. And reason teaches us to believe that 





if the divine Being. From such a view of the sub- 





the same care and mercy will eternally remain, for 


he is immutable, and the scriptures are far from be- 
ing silent upon this subject. They testify that his 
“mercy endureth for ever”—that his nature is love 
and that he is unchangeable. But were the Deity 
as changeable as the systems of men represent, ca- 
pable of being affected in his feelings by the con- 
duct of his creatures, we might indeed tremble for 
our existence ; if he love and hate at random, though 
we may have evidences of his love and friendship to- 
day, yet we know not what his feelings may be te- 
ward us on the morrow. If his love to mankind be 
regulated by their conduct, he may be their friend 
to-day and their enemy to-morrow, or their enemy 
to-day and their friend to-morrow. He may glow 
with immortal love and friendship to-day, and burn 
with implacable vengeance and wrath to-morrow. 
In short, if the Deity be a mutable being, as the doc- 
trine of men represent, he may be to-day an infinite- 
ly merciful God, to-morrow an omnific demon! 
When this is the case, the doctrine of endless mise- 
ry may be fully established, but it never can be be- 
fore. ‘To attempt to prove it from the scriptures is 
worse than vain. There is nota single particle of evi- 
dence in the bible, which proves the doctrine. But 
the bible teaches quite a different doctrine, even the 
doctrine of the endless holiness and happiness of all 
men. Therefore before the doctrine of endless mis- 


that sacred volume must be annihilated ; its heart- 
cheering promises must be buried in oblivior ; its 
holy requisitions must become for ever null-and void ; 
the law of God must fail! Before the doctrine can 
be proved true, it must first be proved that Deity 
has become weak and impotent and of course una- 
ble to save ; or that he has changed from his origin- 
al purpose, to gather together in one all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on 
earth, to gather, at least a part of mankind, into 
the fiery abyss of woe, to punish them, world without 
end. 

4, Another reason, which is the last we shall urge 
at this time, why the lew of God gives peace, is, be- 
cause it will never fail. The Saviour himself says, 
* For verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled.””. And remember, kind 
reader, that the law of God requires the obedience, 
love and happiness of all mankind. Our improved 
dwellings, the flourishing village, the splendid city, 
the sacred temple, the lofty ‘ower that has bid defi- 
ance to thousand whirlwinds, the impregnable wait 
and fortress which defend from the hand of the spoi- 
ler, youth and beauty, age and virtue may passaway, 
but the law of God wil! remain the same. “Our de- 
caying frames may mingle with thew netve ecthy 
the sculptured marble reared to perpetuate ovr 
memories, may become as the dust it was vainly in- 
tended to commemorate, yet the law of God whick 








requires the happiness of man, will never fail. The 


ery can be proved true, every impartial promise of 
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history of the present generation as well as of those 


that are past, may be buried in eternal forgetfulness ; | 
the sacred orb that sheds light and animation on+ 
| if its regulations are subversive of moral order in so- 


countless multitudes of beings, the queen of night, 


with her twinkling train, may be blotted fiom the | 
firmament on high; heaven snd ‘earth may pass | 


away ; time may roll her last wave into the ocean of 
eternity, yet not one jot nor on@ tittle shall pass 
from the law till all be fufilled.” It will remain 
changeless in its requirements, amid the wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds! Surely such a law, 
which has for its object the final felicity of man, 
must impart unspeakable happiness to all those who 
sincerely love it, especially when theze is no possi- 
bility of its failure, in the accomplishment of its ob- 
ject. That the law of God will accomplish its ob- 
ject in the final happiness of all men, there can be 
no reasonable doubt, since he both wills its accom- 
plishment, and has power to effect it. Z. F. 


CANDOUR. 

% Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.” 

Every science which presents itself for the con- 
templation of the human mind is entitled to a degree 
of consideration and respect commensurate with the 
advantages which it brings to the society of intelli- 
gent beings. 

Whatever information involves considerations of 
the highest importance to man, either in a moral, or 
social point of view, ought, both in reason and jus- 
tice, to command our highest regards. That which 


is attended with less advantages to society will, of | | 


sourse, attract less attention and respect. 

The mind of man, however, is so constructed by 
infinite wisdom, as constantly to derive additional 
strength from the innumerable objects in creation on 
which it lights ; and to find sources of amusement 
and pleasure in all the scenery of nature by which 
he is surrounded. 

Whatever objects in creation afford satisfaction to 
the mind, without involving guilt and criminality, 
may be enjoyed with perfect safety, both to individ- 





uals, and to society. Nor can we be qualified to de- ' 
cide upon the utility ef any source of instruction, un- 
til we become acquainted with the principles which | 
it contains, and the rules which it prescribes to man. 
If its principles be demoralizing, and its rules incom- | 
patible with the order, harmony, and interest of so- 
cial beings, it deserves not the approbation, but the 
frowns of every philanthropist ; of every lover of} 
moral order. Let this, therefore, be the criterion to 
distinguish what is useful in theory and laudable in 
practice. 


| nal truth, unfolded by the gift of revelation. 





Were we never to venture beyond the hounds pre- 


maufity, no soidlierstlies can be urged to extenuate 
the crime of slandering such an institution. {fits 
rules inculcate a baseness and depravity of manners ; 


ciety ; if its laws are hostile to the civil and religious 
freedom of any country ; or in case it contains no di- 
rections, which, if reduced to practice, would be at- 
tended with advantages to mankind,—then, to ex- 
press our disapprobation, or even to condemn the 
institution in the most unqualified terms, woukd not 
ceme under the denomination of slander, but of just 
and merited reproof. 

It is not an excuse of sufficient weight to justify 
the practice of slandering any association of men, 
because there are those among them whose conduct 
does not in every respect-square with the principles 
by which they profess to be governed : -For no com- 
munity which has ever been formed in this imper- 
fect state has, at any time, been entirely free from 
those shades, which have, ina greater or less degree, 
obscured its moral beauty, and left room for the ex- 
ercise of that censorious spirit, which appears to de- 
light in nothing but the distruction of an edifice 
which it has no disposition to assist in rearing. Even 
the most pure and honourable associations of ancient 
and modern times have had to lament the instability 
and weakness of some of theirmembers. A thousand 
reasons might be urged, why perfection is not to be 
sought, and why it ought not to be anticipated in a 
world like this : And whoever will candidly examine 
himself, and hold a conference with his own heart, 
will be furnished with the clearest convictions, that 
its passions and propensities, its desires and its appe- 
tites, its weakness and its temptations, are too numer- 
ous on the one hand, and too powerful on the other 
to afford any rational hope of results, uniformly mar- 
ked with the lovely impress of moral purity. 

Should we bend our steps to the Temple of the 
Most High, and survey the numerous worshippers 
who throng its gates and bow around its altar, we 
might, even in that sanctified retreat, behold some 
unworthy communicant, discover some spots in the 
hallowed feast of charity, or feel shocked and dis- 
gusted with the marked indifference of some who 
profess to be deeply affected by the realities of eter- 
And 
were we to pass judgment upon the purity of that 
divine institution, the Christian religion, from the 
mere observance of the indifference of some of its 


| professors, we should be betrayed into the error of 
| too lightly esteeming the most invaluable gift of God 


to man. 


What should we think of that man, who should 
treat with irreverence the sacred institutions of our 


scribed by this rule, we should seldom, if ever, in- | holy religion, because some of its professors dishon- 


eur the censure of an uncharitable spirit. 
come acquainted with every institution which is lia- | 
ble to affect the happiness or misery of mankind, so 
as to be able to scan all its principles, and to deter- 
mine the extent of the good or evil which it is capa- 
ble of producing, would require a greater degree of 
labour and expense than most men could afford ei- 
ther leisure or means to employ. But in cases where 
the principles of an institution are clearly explained, 
and placed within the reach of every class of the com- 





To be- | oured its sacred name by a course of conduct wholly 


| unworthy of the sublime destinies which it reveals ? 

; Should we not be as much astonished at the weak- 
ness, as at the wickedness of such unprincipled lib- 
ertines ? How, then, can this, or similar conduct be 
justified, when brought to bear upon those institu- 
tions whose rules of conduct are marked with no 
manner of impurity, but enjoin the most sacred ob- 
servance of all those sublime virtues which would 
ennoble the human character, and raise man to the 





highest moral eminence of which his powers were 
susceptible! The unjustifiable nature of these un. 
warrantable liberties is too obvious to need a labour. 
ed exposition. And I would to God, they only ex. 
isted in the fubulous pages of a darker age.—But it 
is a mortifying truth, that with oll the refinements 
and'the light of modern. ages, such prejudices are 
fostered in the human heart ; the spirit of blind pro- 
scription is still cherished ; and even among the pro. 
fessed followers of the immaculate Redeemer, the 
voice of intolerance is not yet entirely exchanged 
for the milder influence of that charity, which 
breathes peace on earth and good will to man. 


CONDITIONALITY. 
In order to prove that the salvation of the gospel 


is conditional, and te give support to the doctrine of 
never-ending torment, the following passage has beer, 
quoted with much apparent confidence. “ If ye be 
willing and.obedient, ye shall eat the good of the 
land : But if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devour- 
ed by the sword : forthe mouth of the Lord. hath 
spoken it.”—Isa. i. 19, 20. 

Had we never seen an argument, in print, predica- 
ted upon this passage, for the supportof endless mis. 
ery, we should never have supposed that any intelli- 
gent being believed it had any bearing upon that 
subject, or that it contained even the most distant al- 
lusion to a future state of existence. 

Thg prophet is so far from expressing a doctrine 
of this nature, that he is evidently alluding to the 
temporal bounties of the land of Canaan, which the 
children of Israel should enjoy, in case they yielded 
obedience to the directions of his statutes : and at 
the same time, gave them the assurance, that if they 
refused obedience, and rebelled against the precepts ° 
of the Lord, they should be devoured with the sword. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for those who con- 
tend for such an application of the passage as we 
are opposing, to give their scheme either counten- 
ance or support, from this portion of inspiration, un- 
less they can show that the fruits ofthe land of Canaan 
will be enjoyed in a spiritual and eternal world ; or 
that the enemies of the éwelve tribes will be permitted 
to slay them with the sword, aiter the close of this 
mortal existence ! Would our opposers review this 
part of the divine testimony with candour, we think 
they would be induced to abandon the extravagance 
of such an application. But how will theirapplica- 
tion of this passage compare with the preceding 
verse in this chapter? ‘*Come now, and let us rea- 
son together, saith the Lord : though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow : though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.”— 
And with the 25th. verse in the succeeding context 

—* And I will turn my hand upon thee, and purely 
purge away thy dross, and take away all thy tin.” 

Does this reasoning of Jehovah look like that of 
our opponents? Compare them, impartially, and 
then decide. —God tells the Jews, that though their 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be white ax snow ; md 
that he will purge away their dross, and take away 
all their tin : And yet our opponents profess to be- * 
lieve, and that in the very face of these testimonies, 
that God will absolutely neglect to accomplish any 
of these promises in behalf of the sinner ! 
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Should it now be said, that God will perform these 

ises to the twelve trides, and their descendants ; 

-we reply,—these promises were not to meet their 
entire fulfilment, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
were brought into union with Christ, as may be 
seen,—Rom. xi. 24—27. ‘For if thou wert cut 
out of the olive-tree which is wild by nature, and 
wert graffed contrary to nature into a good olive- 
tree ; how much more shall these, which be the nat- 
ural branches, be graffed into their own olive-tree ? 
For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignor- 
ant of this mystery, lest ye should be wise in your 
own conceits ; that blindness in part is happened to 
Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. 
And so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written, 
There shall come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall 
turn away ungodliness from Jacob; For this is my 
covenant unto them, when I shall take away their 


sins.” 


SELECTIONS. 











the right way, and the only means, to effect a 

“ The only foundation of a radical improvement in 
man, must be sought for in an obedience to the in- 
ternal sense of right and wrong, bestowc-1 on-every 
individual of the human family.” 

‘‘ Let every man do what he knows to be right, 
and avoid what he knows to be wrong, and we shall 
goon see a rapid and radical improvement in society, 
whatever may be the external circumstances “that 
surround it.” 


LATIMER. 

The first remarkable occasion on which Latimer, 
ene of that glorious army of martyrs, who introduced 
the reformation into England, publicly avowed his 
opinion respecting the corruptions of the Romish 
Church, was in a course of sermons, whicl: he deliv- 
ered during the Christmas holidays before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to which he belonged. He 
insisted particularly on the great abuse of locking up 
the Scriptures in an unknown tongue ; and endeay- 
ored to show, that in comparison with the religion of 
the heart, external observances were of no manner 
of value. The orthodox part of the clergy, as they 
were then called, could rot allow such heresies to 
pass without some attempt at a public confutation of 
them. The task was undertaken by Dr. Bucking. 
ham, Prior of the Black Friars, who appeared in the 
same pulpit a few Sundays after; and with great 
pomp and prolixity, declared against the dangerous 
tendency of Latimer’s opinions, particularly the 
dreadful notion’ of having the Scriptures in English. 
“If that heresy,” said he, “were to prevail, we 
should soon see an end of every thing useful among 
Us. » The ploughman reading, that if he pat his hand 
to the plough, and should happen to look back, he 
was unfit for the Kingdom of Heaven, would soon 


, lay aside his labor ; the baker likewise reading that 
gs little leaven will corrupt his lump, would give us 
‘very insipid bread ; the simple man also finding him- 
self commanded to pluck out his eyes, in a few years 


to'this ing ing ; and longed till an op- 
portunity came round for exposing it. When it 
came again to his turn to preach, the whole Univer- 
sity crowded to hear him. Among the rest, Prior 
Buckingham himself entered the church with his 
cowl about his shoulders, and seated himself with an 
air of importance before the pulpit. Latimer with 
great gravity recapitulated the learned doctor’s argu- 
ments, placed them in the strongest light, and then 
assailed them with such a flow of wit, and at the 
same time with so much good humor, that without 
exciting one unfavorable sentiment against himself 
he made his adversary in the highest degree ridicu- 
lous. He then with great address appealed to the 
people ; descanted upon the low esteem in which 
their guides had always held their understandings ; 
expressed his indignation at their being treated with 
such contempt; and wished that his honest country- 
men might only have the use of the Scriptures, till 
they were guilty of so absurd an interpretation of 
them, as that apprehended by the learned friar. 
Latimer was afterwards interdicted from preach- 
ing by his Diocesan, the bishop of Ely ; but there, 
fortunately, happened at this time to be a Protestant 
Prior in Cambridge, Dr. Barnes, of the Austin Friars, 
who having a monastery exempt from Episcopal ju- 
tisdiction, and being a great admirer of Latimer, 
boldly licensed him to preach there. The late op- 
position having greatly excited the curiosity of the 
people, the friar’s chapel was sogn incapable of con- 
taining the crowds that solieited admission. It is not 
a little remarkable, that the same Bishop of Ely who 
had interdicted Latimer, was now -often one of his 
hearers ; and had the ingenuousness to declare, that 
he was among the best preachers he had ever heard. 
After Latimer’s promotion to the See of Worces- 
ter, in the time of Henry VIII, he preached before 
the court. The sermon which he delivered on the 
occasion, was at a subsequent convocation of the 
Bishops, at which the king was present, denounced 
to his majesty as seditious, by the Bishop of Winche- 
ter. Latimer being called upon by Henry with some 
sternness to vindicate himself, was so far from deny- 
ing or even palliating what he had said, that he bold- 
ly justified it ; and tarning to the king with that no- 
ble unconcern which a good conscience inspires, 
made this answer: “I never thought myself worthy, 
and I never sued to be a preacher before your Grace ; 
but I was called to it ; and would be willing, if you 
mislike it, to give place to my betters, for I grant 
there may be a great many more worthy of the room 
thanIam. And if it be your Grace’s pleasure to al- 
low them for preachers, I could be content to bear 
their books after them. But if your Grace allow me 
for a preacher, I would desire you to give me leave 
.to discharge my conscience, and to frame my doc- 
trine according to my audience. I had been a very 
dolt indeed, to have preached so at the borders of 
your realm, as I preach before your Grace.” This 
answer baffled the malice of his accuser. The se- 
verity of the king’s countenance relaxed into a gra- 





mons before his majesty, and such were the crowd’ 
which then resorted to hear him, that Heylin tells 
us, that the pulpit was removed out of the Royal 
Chapel into the Privy Garden. 

His style of preaching is said to have been ex- 
tremely captivating, simple and familiar, often enli- 
vened with anecdote, irony, and humour ; and still 
oftener swelling into strains of the most impassioned 
and awakening eloquence. Of the earnestness of 
his manner, we have the following striking specimen 
in one of his sermons delivered at court against the 
corruptions of the age. ‘ Take heed, and beware of 
covetousness ; take heed, and beware of covetous- 
ness ; take heed, and beware of covetousness ; and 
what if I should say nothing else these three or four 
hours but these words ? Great complaints there are 
of it, and much crying out, and much preaching, but 
little amendment that I can see. Covetousness is 
the root of all evil. Then have at the root ; out with 
your swords, ye preachers, and strike at the root.— 
Stand not ticking and toying at the branches, for 
new branches will spring out again ; but strike at 
the root, and fear not these great men, these men of 
power, these oppressors of the needy ; fear them 
not, but strike at the root.” 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 
A CHEAP SALVATION. 


Mr. Streeter—i am too far advanced in years, to 
think on the great subject of salvation, as taught in 
the bible, without increased. seriousness. But I 
must confess that when I hear of saving immortal 
souls for the paltry sum of three dollars, it causes me 
to smile ; and I am persuaded that if the common 
sense of mankind does not soon become disgusted 
with the speculating and bartering policy of modern 
priestcraft, the scripture doctrine of salvation will be 
wholly lost, and immor‘al beings will be bought and 
sold, with as little reserve, as s in southern 
markets. I have lately been asked and even teazed 
by my eldest daughter, in the presence of a dandy- 
drest young Clergyman, to give three dollars a year, 
or rather, promise that I would assist her in p.yiug 
that sum, in aid of the “Female Education Socie- 
ty,” to educate indigent youug men for the gospel 
ministry. When I had inquired into the nature and 
prospects of said society, I was told by the Clergy- 
man, that sia hundred dates would educate a bene- 
ficiary for the holy work, and that each one so educa- 
ted, would, on a moderate calculation, become in- 
strumental in the salvation of two hundred souls, who 
would otherwise be eternally damned. The ques- 
tion was then solemnly urged by the clerical be 
whether I would incur the awful guilt of refusing to 
co-operate in this great work. My daughter then 
raised her voice, and said that ‘* Father was so cold 
hearted, he did not feel any concern for poor, per- 
ishing sinners.” But as soon as the clamor had sub- 
sided, so that I could be distinctly heard, I answer- 
ed in my own defence, in nearly the following 
words, . 

“ You ask me, Sir, if I am prepared to run the risk 
of refusing to join with you, in the great work of 
saving souls from*eternal damnation ? To which I 
answer—that if L had the same views of the subject 
that you profess to have, 1 would not refuse for all 
the konors and riches of the world. I would not only 
give the trifling sum which you crave, but I would 
sell all that.I possess, and devote the avails to that 
object. If I withheld one dollar move than what 





cious smile ; and Latimer was dismissed with that 
obliging freedom which this monarch never used but 
to those he esteemed. 





we should have the nation full of blind beggars.” 
Latimer could not help listening with secret pleasure 


During the three first years of the succeeding 
reign of Edward VI. Latimer preached the Lent ser- 


| pressing necessity demanded for my present wants, 
|1 sheuld: consider my guilt unpardonable. Those 
men, Whoever they may be, who hoard up money— 
j live in splendid houses—wear costly dress and 

spend their money for what stern necessity does not 
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demand to make~them barely comfortuble, and yet 
believe that an immortal soul may be saved for three 
dollars, are not the disciples of €hrist, But I do not 
discover that my neighbours, who profess to believe 
with you, are any less expensive in their buildings, 
Turniture, carrixges, clothing, &c. than f am. 

Just cast your eye out at this window, Sir, if you 
please, and see the princely mansions, in which they 
dwell, You will notice the extravagant cost for 
building fences round the front yards, and for paving 
and ornamenting the walks in each direction ; and 
then judge whether these men, with all their ortho- 
doxy, are not as deep in the mud, as 1 am in the 
mire, in velation to this great work. But, Sir, I will 
come nearerhome. Now to say nothing about your 
elegant watch establishment, which would command 
cash enough to save three or four souls, leaving you 
the watch, which might be just as well suspended 
by a piece of ribbon, 1 ask you, Sir, to look at my 
daughter, who is all alive. to your soul-saving cause. 
Would not her rings, ear jewels and veil, fetch 
enough to save, at ieast, five souls from eternal dam- 
nation ? And yet you consider her on perfeetly safe 
ground, since she is ready to co-operate with you, 
in begging for my money! No, Sir; I should be 
guilty inthe sight of my Saviour, if I did not firmly 
oppose such God-dishonoring schemes.”—I should 
have proceeded farther, but my daughter had darted 
out ofthe room, and the voung priest so far from 
being attentive, had repaired to the glass, and was 
carefully adjusting his fine collar, and brushing up 
his foretop, in a style, becoming a “ Philadelphia law- 
yer.” He muttered over a few apologies for his 
prodigal sisters in the faith [of @alvim ;] but they 
came with an ill-grace from one, whose very ap-. 
pearance indicated pride and extravagance. 

I am astonished at the stupidity of men and wom- 
en around us. Can they ‘believe in the Popish 
notion of saving a soul for three dollars, or any 
number of dollars ! Blasphemous pretention ! Liter- 
ally making merchendize of immortal beings. For 
my children’s, my conntry’s sake, I shudder at the 
thought. A FATHER. 





Religion has planted itself, in all the purity of its 
image, and sufficiency of its strength, at the thresh- 
old of human misery ; and is empowered to recall 
the wanderers from their pilgrimage of woe, and di- 
rect.them in the path of heaven. It has diffused a 
sacred joy in the abodes of poverty and wretched- 
ness; it has effaced the wrinkles from the brow of 
care—shed a gleam of sacred and tranquil joy in the 
chamber of death, gladdened the countenance of 
the dying with a triumphant enthusiasm, and diffus- 
ed throughout the earth a faint foretaste of the bles- 
sing offuturity. It is benign as the light of heaven, 
and comprehensive as its span.—An iris in the sky 
of the Christian, it quickens perserveance with the 
promise of reward—reanimates the rn ue 
invigorates the dcerepitude of age—an rects, 
with a prophetic ken, to the regions uf eternal felic- 
ity. Like the sun, it gilds every object with its 
rays, without being diminished in its lusture, or 
shorn of its power. 





Children that are quick of apprehension will im- 
perceptibly form their own manners ; but those ofa 


contrary character ought to be made sensible of }>, 


every impropriety at the moment of committing it. 
If this is done from a very early-age, habits of pro- 
priety will be early formed ; sothat they will nei- 
ther offend by rudeness, nor disgust by formality 
and affectation. 





Charity.—It was a common saying of Julius Czsar, 
that “no music was so charming in bis ears, as the 
request of his friends, and the supplication of those 
in want of his assistance.” It wouid be well for ma- 


ny who profess*to be Christians, did they imitate 
more closely this pagan. 





- yROM THE Mttnoscore. 


TIME. 
I stood upon a misty hill 
In youth’s primeval bloom, 
Far in the north hung winter chill 
In everlasting gloow. 


There <tood by me an o!d grey man, 
And hollow was his eye ; 

And with his long and skinny hand, 
He prun‘d his wing to fly. 


The old man said, “ My name is time : 
I am, and aye shall be ; 

I live alike in every clime— 
In every country- 


I am at war with all the earth, 
Nature and man,” said he ; 

* And what to them shall owe its birth, 
Shall owe its death to me.” 


He pointed to a mansion gay, 
And bade me mark its fall, 

He bade his storms around it play, 
And on his years did call, 


That mansion soon in ruins lay, 
With thistles overgrown ; 

He bade his spirits round it stay, 
And every trace was gone. 


He potted to a city vast, 
*T was splendid, rich and grand : 
T saw his years fly swiftly past, 
And on that city land. 


He bade me view the lightning’s flash, 
Then turn me round again ; 

I turn’d, and lo ! the spring-rains wash 
A wild and trackless plain. 


He pointed to a lovely maid, 
In youth’s alluring bloom ; 

He smiled—I saw that beauty fade, 
And sink into the tomb. 


He shook his wings in northern blast— 
Threw back his hoary hair— 

And one stern look on me he cast, 
Then flitted through the air. 


I stood upon a misty hill ; 
But I was young no more, 

For Time, and many a winter chill, 
My cheek had furrow’d o’er. 


Glenville, Nov. 1825. COLERAL. 





j J RELIGION. 


’Tis religion that streaks our morning bright, 

’Tis this that gilds the horrors of the night, 

Whiten health forsakes us and our friends are few, 
When friends are faithless and when foes pursue, 
’Tis this that stills the pain, disarms the dart, 
Repels affliction and distroys its «smart— 

When the heart sickens and the pulse is Jow, 

When the storm thickens and death gives the blow ; 





*Tis this that props the soul’s decaying load, 
And bears it with glad triumph to its God. 





“THE DUTY OF YOUTH TU CLD’ Acr. 

Among all the: duties of youth, there are none 
which more beautify their character than a becom. 
ing respect for the aged. 11. was strictly enjoined in 
the laws given by Moses.as follows : * Thou shalt rise 
up before the heary head, and honor the face of the 
oki man.” By a respectful observance of this duty 
to the aged, the young place , themselves in a situa. 
tion to receive the wisdom of experience, which is q 
light to their feet, in the pati of life. As we wisely 
inquire the way of those who have travelled the 
road, s6 should the young listen to the directions of 
those who-have actitaily passed through the viciss. 
tudes which lie before those who bave but just com. 
menced thie Journey of life. 








ANECDOTE. 

A flaming preacher once, after dooming nine tent);, 
of his audience to the shades of woe forever, asked 
what could have a worse appearance than a sinner 
in heaven ’ An attentive bearer replied, “ A sinner 
in the pulpit judging sinners out of the pulpit, to 
endless misery !” 

SS A TE CS A 
MARRIED, 

In this town, on Thursday evening week, by Rev, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. John Prospert, to Miss Abby Swar, 
all of ths town. 

_ Gn Wednesday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Wilsca, 
Mr. James Jacobs, to Miss Caroline F. Dyer, daugh- 
ter of Charles Dyer, Esq. all of this town. 

'n Taunton, Mr. Silvanus Thayer, to Miss Rebecca 
“ mgeyeciese « Leonard Baker to Miss Almira Has. 
<ins, 











DIED, 


Im this town, on Thursday week, Mrs. Abby 
Rounds, wife of Mr. Richard Rounds, in the 46th year 
of her age. 

On Friday week, Granville, infant son of Mr. Gran- 
ville Slack, aged 10 months. 

On Wednesday last, Charlotte Eleanor, daughter 
of Mr. Jeremiah Ingraham, in her 11th year. 

Tn Warwick, on Sunday morning last, John B. 
infant son of John Brown Brancis, Esq. 

In Pawtucket, 15th inst. Mr. Benjamin Haris, 
aged about 73 years. , 
In Glocester, suddenly, on Saturday morning last, 

Mrs. Nancy Steere, wife of Mr. Riley Steere, and 
daughter cf Seth Hunt, Esq..of this town, in the 36th 
year of her age. 
In Boston, on Monday, Mr. James Babson, former- 
ly of this town. 

In Sheffield, Mass. Dec. 23d, Dr. N. Preston, Post- 
master.—He died in the belief of the final restora- 
tion of the whole family of man. 

At sea, on his passage from Port au Prince, to Wil- | 

mington, Mr. John C. Potter, son of Mr. Joshua Pot- 

ter, of this town, in his 21st year—On board the 

saine brig, Mr. William Westcott, of this town. 

——— EEE 
PROPOSAL, 

For. publishing two Discourses delivered by Rev. 
Mr. Pickering, in the New Universalist Chapel in . 
this town, viz. the Dedication Sermon and a Dis 
course on the Parable of the unjust Steward. The | 
two discourses will contain 32 pages, Octavo, and be 
afforded for eighteen cents. Those persons desi 
having the above Discourses, will ‘please leave ther 
names immediaiely at this Office, or with Samu 
Wheeler, 1103 Wesiminster-Street. é 


JOB PRINTING 


i> Neatly executed at this Office, at short noti 
and on favourable terms. Justices’ Blanks for sale; 


(> For sale at this office, and by S. W. Wheeler, 














110} Westminster-Street, the First Volume of 
CHRISTIAN TELESCOPE, bound. 
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